SPEECH 


OP 


MR.  A.  R.  McILVAINE,  OF  PENN’A, 

ON  THE 


MILITARY  OCCUPATION  OF  TEXAS. 


Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  States,  March  26;  1846^ 


The  bill  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  certain  objects  made 
for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-six,”  being  under  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union — 

Mr.  McILVAINE  moved  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  bill  as  provides  for  the 
expense  of  the  army  in  Texas,  and  its  transportation  thereto,  amounting  to  $830,- 
766;  and  proceeded  to  address  the  committee  as  follows: 

I  have  no  objections,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  ,un(l 
would  willingly  give  them  my  support,  if  I  could  do  so  without  involving  myself 
and  my  constituents  in  the  approval  of  what  I  consider  its  objectional  features. 
With  this  view,  I  have  moved  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  bill  as  provides  for,, 
what  is  officially  termed,  the  ‘^military  occupation  of  Texas.”  I  make  that  mo¬ 
tion  now  because  that  part  of  the  bill  has  not  been  read ,  and  as  the  House  has  de¬ 
termined  to  close  the  debate  at  an  early  hour,  there  is  no  probability  that  it  will  b© 
read  before  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  cast  our  silent  votes.  This  bill  appropriates 
more  than  a  million  and  a-half  of  money  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropria-^ 
tiojis  of  last  year.  It  is  submitted  to  the  House  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means,  without  a  report,  and  by  his  own  motion  he  has  deprived; 
himself  and  the  committee  of  the  advantage  of  a  verbal  explanation 

I  am  opposed,  sir,  to  the  appropriation  which  I  have  moved  to  strike  out,  in  the 
first  place,  because  the  expense  for  which  it  provides  was  incurred  without  author¬ 
ity  of  either  constitution  or  law.  It  was  the  unauthorized  act  of  the  President  alone,, 
without  a  shadow  of  right.  Texas  was  not  a  State  of  the  Union  at  the  time  this 
expense  was  incurred  by  the  marching  of  troops  into  her  territory.  Texas  was  at 
1  that  time  a  distinct  and  independent  government,  so  far  as  this  Government  was 
concerned,  and  was  so  understood  by  both.  In  proof  of  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  valedictory  address  of  President  Jones,  of  Texas,, 
and  the  inaugural  address  of  Gov.  Henderson,  (as  published  in  the  Union”  of 

*^Note. — ^The  bill  was  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Wednesday,  an(^ 

'  in  less  than  an  hour,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  McKay,  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, ^ 
offered  a  resolution  closing  the  debate  on  Thursday,  at  3  o’clock,  which  was  carried. 

J.  &  G.  S.  Gideon,  Printers. 
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the  10th  inst.,)  delivered  at  Austin  on  the  18th  of  February  last.  President  Jones 
concludes  his  address  with  these  words,  ^^may  a  gracious  Heaven  smile  upon  this 
consummation  of  the  wishes  of  the  two  republics  is.ow  j owed  together  in  one]  may 
the  union  be  perpetual,  and  may  it  be  the  means  of  conferring  benefits  and  bless¬ 
ings  upon  the  people  of  all  the  States,  is  my  ardent  prayer.  The  final  act  in  this 
■great  drama  is  noio  performed.  The  republic  of  Texas  is  no  more”. 

Gov.  Henderson  commences  thus:  This  day  and  within  this  very  hour  has 
been  consummated  the  great  work  of  annexation and ,  after  referring  to  their 
internal  differences^  he  proceeds  to  say,  ^4et  us  then,  I  beseech  you,  commence 
our  existence  as  a  State  of  this  great  Union  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  forbear¬ 
ance.” 

Up  to  this  period  the  laws  of  Texas  were  in  force  throughout  the  republic,  and| 
none  other.  \ 

President  Polk  in  his  annual  message  says,  '^as  soon  as  the  act  to  admit  Texat 
as  a  State  shall  be  passed,  the  union  of  the  two  republics  will  be  consummated  by 
their  own  voluntary  consent.” 

On  the  29th  day  of  December  the  final  act  of  admission,  which  passed  th^ 
Senate  on  the  22d,  having  passed  the  House  on  the  16th,  was  approved  by  tht 
President.  Subsequently,  the  laws  of  the  U.  States  have  been  extended  over  the 
State;  custom  houses  and  post  routes  have  been  established,  and  our  revenue  anc 
post  office  laws  enforced ;  an  act  has  also  been  passed  creating  a  salaried  officer  tc 
receive  from  the  authorities  of  Texas  her  naval  armament,  and  other  public  pro¬ 
perty.  Up  to  the  period,  then,  of  the  passage  of  the  act  admitting  Texas  into  th( 
Union  with  the  constitution  which  she  had  prepared  and  presented  to  this  Govern  | 
merit  for  its  adoption ,  Texas  was  recognised  by  the  American  Government,  anc 
every  branch  of  it,  as  an  independent  State.  Her  revenue  laws  were  in  full  force 
and  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  as  with  other  indel 
pendent  and  distinct  governments. 

Under  this  state  of  things  the  President  had  no  more  right  to  send  an  armed  force 
into  Texas  than  he  had  into  Canada,  Cuba,  or  any  other  adjacent  or  remote 
friendly  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  and  as  sucl 
has  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  safety 
and  interest  of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  he  is  limited  by  th» 
Constitution,  at  least  in  times  of  peace,  to  the  bounds  of  the  Union.  To  Congres. 
is  reserved  the  power  of  declaring  war;  and  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  country  witl 
an  armed  force  is  war.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Texas  invited  the  protectiot 
of  our  arms.  It  was  still  claimed  by  Mexico  as  her  province;  she  had  remonstratec 
against  the  dismemberment  of  her  territory,  and  notified  the  President  that  the  an 
nexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  occupation  of  Texas  by  an  armed  force,  whethe 
it  be  called  an  ^^army  of  observation,”  or  an  ^^army  of  occupation,”  was  a  declara 
iion  of  war  against  Mexico.  And  to  the  weakness  of  that  Government  alone  an 
we  indebted  for  the  escape  of  the  country  from  a  bloody  and  disgraceful  war. 

But  suppose  Texas  had  been  a  State  of  the  Union,  according  to  the  argument 
of  the  friends  of  annexation,  there  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  military  pro 
tection  to  her.  One  of  the  strong  objections  to  annexation  was,  that  by  bringing 
Texas  into  the  Union  we  should  adopt  her  wars  and  have  to  fight  her  battles 
How  was  it  met?  By  the  declaration  that  ^‘she  had  no  wars.'^'*  That  the  Mexi 
can  war  was  but  a  ^^paper  war,”  and  had  so  been  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto 
This  is  the  ground  assumed  by  the  President  in  his  late  annual  message:  ^^Thi 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates,  (says  he,)  which  at  the  formation  of  the  Federa 
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Constitution  was  bounded  by  the  St.  Mary’s  on  the  Atlantic^has  passed  the  Capes 
of  Florida,  and  peacefully  extended  to  the  Del  Norte,”  Where  then  was 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  arms  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  peace  9 

But  we  were  told  that  Texas  would  add  strength  to  the  country  in  a  military  point 
of  view;  that  annexation  was  necessary  for  the  ^^protection  of  the  southwestern  fron¬ 
tier.”  This,  (which  was  called  the  ^^military  argument,”)  was  advanced,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  Genl.  Jackson,  and  pressed  by  him  with  all  his  power  and  skill.  It  had 
been  reiterated  upon  this  floor,  and  throughout  the  country;  and  yet,  the  very  first 
act  of  your  Government,  after  the  process  of  annexation  had  been  commenced, 
was  to  fortify  Texas  with  the  entire  disposable  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
country.  The  navy  was  called  from  distant  seas,  at  the  risk  of  your  commerce, 
and  concentrated  upon  the  Texan  coast;  and  the  whole  northern,  western,  and 
southwestern  frontier  was  literally  stripped  of  its  defences,  to  afford  protection  to 
Texas.  So  that,  instead  of  Texas  adding  strength  to  the  country,  the  entire 
strength  of  the  country  was  necessary  to  defend  itself  against  Texas;  for  Texas 
brought  with  it  the  hostility  of  Mexico,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resist. 
Nor  does  it  stop  here;  for  we  are  now  called  upon  by  the  President  to  increase  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  our  unsettled  relations  with  Mexico,  growing  out  of  this, 
infraction  of  her  rights  and  disregard  of  treaty  stipulations. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  mislead  the  people  as  to  the  extent  of  Texas,  and 
the  relation  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  claimed  as  such, bear  to  the 
United  States.  The  President  in  liis  message  says,  the  union  of  the  two  repub¬ 
lics  was  the  deliberate  homage  of  each  people  to  the  great  principles  of  our  fede¬ 
rative  Union,”  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  has  been  extend- 
td  to  the  Del  Norte.^^ 

Deliberate  homage  of  each  people  !  What  are  the  facts?  The  greater  part  of 
the  province  of  New  Mexico,  with  its  capital,  Santa  Fe,  lies  east  of  the  Del 
Norte.,  and  embraces  a  portion  of  the  people  who,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  President,  are  paying  deliberate  homage  to  the  great  principles  of  our  fede¬ 
rative  Union.”  And  yet  these  very  people  are  at  this  very  moment  represented 
in  the  Mexican  Congress.  So  that  we  have  here  presented  by  the  President 
the  ridiculous  anomaly  of  a  portion  of  the  people  claimed  to  be  citizens  of  a  State 
of  this  Union,  being  represented,  not  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  but  in  those 
of  a  foreign  and  independent  Government. 

There  never  has  been  a  Texian  settler  in  New  Mexico,  or  any  where  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte.  The  Secretary  of  War  in  his  report  says,  Pursuant  ta 
your  (the  President’s)  directions,  an  army  of  occupation  was  assembled  in  that 
State,  (Texas)  and  Brigadier  General  Taylor  assigned  to  the  command  of  it.  He 
was  instructed  to  repel  Mexican  aggressions,  and  protect  the  country  from  Indian 
invasions,  to  regard  the  Rio  Del  Norte  as  its  western  boundary,  and  to  select  a  po¬ 
sition  for  his  forces  with  reference  to  this  frontier;  but  to  leave  unmolested  Mexi¬ 
can  settlements ,  and  also  military  posts  ^  should  there  be  any  such  posts  on  the 
east  bank  of  that  river  lohich  were  in  the  (,ccupation  of  Mexican  forces  previous-- 
ly  to  the  period  when  Texas  assented  to  the  terms  of  annexation. 

Here  we  have  it  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  President,  and  communicated 
by  him  to  Congress,  that  the  settlements  on  the  Del  Norte  previous  to  annexation 
were  yJexican  settlements that  themilirary  posts  were  Mexican  posts .  Now, 
what  constitutes  a  Mexican  settlement?  Must  knot  be  Mexican  citizens  on  Mexi- 
Ican  soil?  There  could  be  no  Mexican  settlements  in  the  republic  of  Texas,  nor 
lean  there  be  within  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  Texas  had  never  acquired 
I  a  jurisdiction  over  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte  by  either  conquest,  purchase,  or  any 
I  other  assumable  right  whatever.  It  was  as  fully  and  clearly  in  the  possession  and 
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♦under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico,  as  the  city  of  Mexico  itself.  And  the  same  may 
^e  said  of  Santa  Fe.  That  province  is  entirely  controlled  by  Mexican  laws — 
laws  recognised  by  our  Government,  and  yielded  to  at  this  day.  Merchandise 
imported  into  Santa  Fe  from  the  United  States  pays  duties  levied  under  Mexican 
laws,  and  collected  by  Mexican  officers .  And  I  observe  by  a  late  number  of  the 
St.  Louis  Republican,  that  the  exports  from  that  State  to  Santa  Fe  during  the  last 
year  amounts  to,  at  the  invoice  price,  $342,530,  which  jorno?  a  duty  of  $105,757. 

I  adduced  on  a  former  occasion,  as  proof  of  the  proper  limits  of  Texas,  the  act  of 
<the  joint  legislature  of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  and  the  report  of  the  Mexican  Com¬ 
missioner  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  boundaries  of  this  and  the  ad 
Joining  provinces,  neither  of  which  places  the  western  boundary  beyond  the  Nueces. 
This  is  also  admitted  by  Texians  at  a  very  late  day.  In  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  at  Austin,  on  the  23d  of  July  last,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Pica¬ 
yune,  the  writer  says  :  We  have  literally  complied  with  the  terms  proposed  by  ♦ 

the  United  States.  Although  many  citizens  do  feel  great  uneasiness  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  boundary,  the  resolutions  of  our  Congress  and  our  ordinance  in  convention,  | 
yield  the  settlement  of  that  question  to  your  Government  without  restriction.  The  ! 
boundary  to  the  Del  Norte  is  not  only  indispensable  to  our  safety  and  repose,  but 
^,0  the  United  States  Government.  The  old  boundary  urns  the  Nueces,  and  its 
line  is  within  30  miles  of  San  Antonio.  The  distance  thence  to  the  Del  Norte  va¬ 
ries  from  200  to  300  miles.  It  is  unsettled  and  uncultivated,  except  immediately 
^n  the  bank  of  that  river,  and  unless  we  occupy  that  river  there  is  no  locality  for  j 
slaves  west  of  the  Colorado,  which  is  the  finest  country  we  have  for  cotton,  sugar,  ; 
stock,  the  ordinary  farming  pursuits,  and  health  combined.  #  #  #  * 

We  thought  it  better  for  Texas  to  occupy  that  position  before  annexation;  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  generously  offered  to  furnish  provisions  and  munitions  \ 
of  war  for  the  enterprise.  Our  people  were  eager  for  it,  when ,  to  blast  these  hopes,  ' 
the  President’s  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  his  proclamation  for  an  armistice,  made  . 
its  appearance,  admitting  a  disputed  boundary.”  Texas  ^Ohought  it  better”  to 
plunder  Mexico  of  a  part  of  her  territory  before  annexation;  and,  in  her  modesty, 
only  asks  us  to  protect  her  in  her  plundered  property.  But  the  President  has  vol-  [ 
onteered  to  do  both  ;  and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  take  this  money  from  the  ^ 
Treasury  to  pay  for  it. 

I  repeat,  that  Texas  does  not  extend  to  the  Del  Norte,  nor  never  did.  The! 
President  in  ordering  the  army  to  its  banks  has  invaded  Mexico,  and  that  as  ful¬ 
ly  as  though  he  had  marched  it  upon  her  capital.  And  if  war  ensue,  (and  ensue  i 
it  must,  unless  Mexico  yield  her  soil  and  her  military  posts,)  with  its  rivers  of  blood 
and  its  millions  of  debt,  it  will  be  for — what?  The  letter  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  answers  the  question.  Unless  we  occupy  that  river  (the  Del  Norte) 
there  is  no  locality  for  slaves  west  of  the  Colorado.’’'^  Here  is  the  answer.  And 
if  war  come,  it  will  be  to  sustain  slavery  and  slave  labor. 

Sir,  I  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  not  only  because  I  believed  it  to  be  un: 
constitutional  in  substance  and  in  form,  but  because  it  was  avowedly  and  designed¬ 
ly  calculated  and  intended  to  support  and  extend  slavery  and  the  slave  power. — 
This  was  the  great  necessity  urged  by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  (Mr.  Upshur  and  Mr. 
Galhoun,)  by  southern  gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  and  by  public  meetings  and 
public  men  throughout  the  South.  And,  though  other  arguments  were  presented 
for  the  northern  market,  they  were  deceptive  and  without  substance. 

I  deny  that  there  is  any  power  in  this  Government  to  tax  the  people  of  the  free 
States  for  the  support  of  slavery.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  justify  or 
compel  it.  The  South  can  enjoy  it  if  they  choose  to  their  hearts’  content.  The 
North  will  deprecate  the  evil,  but  they  will  not,  they  cannot  interfere  ]  but  they 
will  not  consent  to  be  thus  taxed  for  its  support.  | 
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We  have  been  told  that  Texas  would  bring  wealth  to  the  North.”  What 
is  the  prospect?  More  than  half  the  public  bills  which  have  been  passed 
during  the  present  session  have  been  in  relation  to  that  State  ;  all  of  which 
require  expenditure  of  money  immediately  or  prospectively.  One  of  these 
was  for  the  establishment  of  certain  post  routes  there ;  but  it  was  a  mere 
skeleton^  and  will  have  ultimately  to  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  And  what  are  we  to  infer  from  our  experience  in  this  matter?  By  a  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General ,  made  to  this  House,  (document  505, 1st  session  23d 
Congress,)  in  1833,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the  mail  in  the  slave 
States  for  that  year,  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  by  them  into  the  Treasury  in 
the  way  of  postage,  amounted  to  $577,299,  whilst  the  free  States  paid  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  same  period,  an  excess  of  postage  over  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  $245 ,442.  And  by  another  report  of  that  otficer,  made  for  the  year  1841 ,  (doc. 
284,  2d  ses .  27  Con .)  there  appears  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  South  for  that  year 
of  $603,303,  and  an  excess  in  the  North  of  $343,964  ;  shewing  an  average  defi¬ 
ciency  for  the  slave  States,  during  the  period  embraced  by  these  reports,  of  about 
$600,000  a  year,  which  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  people,  and  half 
of  which  is  paid  by  the  people  of  the  free  States  in  postage.  This  deficiency 
gives  in  the  nine  years  an  aggregate  amount  of  more  than  five  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  or  more  than  has  been  expended  in  the  entire  North  during  that  time  for  the 
security  and  facilitation  of  commerce.  And  yet  southern  gentlemen  are  incessant¬ 
ly  prating  about  the  extravagance  of  the  North  and  the  oppression  of  the  South. 

Why  this  disparity  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  north  and  south?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  geography  of  the  country?  Anything  in  the  climate?  In  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  old  States  north,  and  new  States  south?  Neither,  neither.  Itis 
the  blight  of  slavery  hanging  over  your  land.  It  is  this  which  limits  your  reading 
population,  curtails  the  demand  for  knowledge,  and  denies  to  nearly  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  your  people  the  lights  of  learning.  Thus  rendering  unprofitable  this  great 
vehicle  of  knowledge,  which  derives  its  support  alone  from  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.^  And  you  are  liow  asking  us  to  submit  to  turther  taxation  for  its  supporf. 
F or  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  new  State  of  Texas  will  prove  a  better  customer 
in  this  respect  than  her  o/cfer  sisters .  How  is  it  with  the  public  lands?  I  have 
not  the  documents  before  me  to  show  the  fact,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted 
upon  this  floor,  and  in  the  public  prints,  and  I  believe  never  denied,  that  while  the 
northern  States  have  paid  into  the  Treasury  an  excess  for  land  sales  over  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  about  forty  millions  of  dollars,  the  southern  States  shew  a  deficiency 
of  an  equal  amount.  If  then,  this  statement  be  true,  and  I  am  bound  to  believe 
that  it  is,  the  entire  public  domain,  so  far  as  it  has  been  disposed  of,  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  South.  And  thus  have  the  free  States  been  deprived  of  their  right¬ 
ful  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  for  the  purposes  of  common  schools, 
internal  improvements,  or  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

Texas,  it  is  true,  by  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  of  the  last  Congress  inviting 
her  into  the  Union,  retains  her  lands  and  pays  her  debts.  But  who  can  hesitate 
to  believe  that,  unless  a  speedy  and  radical  change  take  place  in  the  policy  of  this 
Government,  that  our  land  system,  like  the  rest  of  our  political  machinery,  will 
be  extended  to  her  ?  And  thus  will  this  drain  upon  the  North  be  still  further  ex¬ 
tended  . 

But  sir,  I  undertook  to  show,  on  an  occasion  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
and  did ,  I  believe,  successfully,  that  there  were  no  public  lands  in  Texas  proper  ; 
and  all  that  are  claimed  must  be  wrongfully  wrested  from  Mexico,  obtained  by 
purchase,  or  finally  yielded  up. 


*  See  Appendix. 
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How  long  is  this  draught  upon  your  Treasury,  of  which  this  is  but  the  beginning  ^ 
to  continue  ?  Indian  titles  are  yet  to  be  extinguished  ;  the  Indians  themselves  to> 
be  removed  from  the  State  and  supported  in  their  new  homes  the  Mexicank 
driven  from  their  soil  and  their  homes  in  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  the 
southern  planter  protected  therein,  at  the  cost  of  millions,  and  possibly  war  j  and 
all  to  sustain  slavery  and  slave  power.  Is  there  a  representative  from  a  free  State 
■upon  this  floor  who  is  willing  to  tax  his  people  for  such  an  unwarrantable,  an  un¬ 
holy  purpose  ?  If  there  be,  let  me  point  him  to  New  Hampshire,  and  let  him 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.’’ 

But  we  may  be  told  by  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways^^ 
and  Means,  that  the  money  which  you  are  about  to  appropriate  has  been  already 
expended  ;  that  the  faith  of  the  Government  is  pledged  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  bill.  Sir,  I  acknowledge  no  such  obligation.  The  powers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  are  delegated,  specific  ;  and  if  he  transcend  the  charter  of  his  power—the 
Constitution— he  acts  without  authority,  and  pledges  no  faith .  The  agent  can  bind 
the  principal  to  the  extent  of  his  delegated  power,  and  no  further  ;  and  the  moment 
he  goes  beyond  that,  he  acts  by  his  own  will— imposes  no  obligation,  and  pledges 
no  responsibility  but  his  own.  If  the  powers  of  the  President  be  unlimited  in  this 
respect,  where  is  the  end  of  his  power  ;  where  are  the  liberties  of  the  people? 

The  Constitution  has  placed  the  purse-strings  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  their 
representatives.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law.”  What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  it  imply  discre¬ 
tionary  power  in  Congress  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  appropriations  v/hich  it  is 
called  upon  to  make,  or  a  positive  ohligation  to  meet  all  expenditures  which  the 
President  may  choose  to  make  in  advance  ?  Does  not  the  latter  construction  com¬ 
pletely  annihilate  that  wise  and  wholesome  provision  of  the  Constitution,  remove 
all  checks  from  the  President,  and  place  the  treasure  of  the  nation  under  his  un¬ 
limited  control  ?  Does  it  not  emphatically  unite  the  purse  and  the  sword  ? 

Where  are  the  trusty  sentinels  now,  who  watch  with  so  much  jealousy  the  ac- 
'  cumulation  of  power  in  the  executive  head  ?  Where  are.  the  strict  constructionists 
who  cannot  find  power  in  the  Constitution  to  improve  your  harbors,  clear  out  your 
rivers,  and  protect  the  labor  of  the  country?  Can  they  consent  to  this  unwarranta^ 
ble  assumption  of  power;  this  reckless  disregard  of  constitutional  obligations?  Sir,  I 
protest  against  thismnnecessary,  unjust,  unconstitutional  expenditure  of  the  people’s 
money,  in  the  name  of  the  freemen  whom  I  here  represent;  I  protest  against  it  in 
the  name  of  humanity  and  justice;  I  protest  against  it  in  the  name  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  And  I  warn  gentlemen,  that  in  the  present  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
the  North,  growing  out  of  this  Texas  outrage,  every  attempt  which  they  make  to 
impose  upon  us  new  burthens  for  the  support  of  slavery,  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
own  interests,  knocks  another  stone  from  its  foundation. 

Public  opinion  is  but  beginning  to  move.  The  people  have  heard  the  alarm  of 
danger,  but  they  have  not  felt  its  smait.  They,  of  the  North,  are  an  industrious, 
a  laborious,  a  patient  people;  but  continue  to  trespass  upon  their  rights;  involve 
them  more  ancrmore  in  the  support  of  an  institution  which  they  contemn  and  ab¬ 
hor;  squander  millions  in  its  support  and  defence,  whilst  your  rivers  and  harbors 
go  unimproved,  your  commerce  suffering,  and  thousands  of  your  fellow  men  per¬ 
ishing  in  watery  graves  for  the  want  of  safe  harbors  and  the  removal  of  river  ob¬ 
structions;  strike  down  the  tariff  by  the  aid  of  Texan  votes,  and  take  from  the  la¬ 
bor  of  your  country  its  proper  and  just  reward,  and  you  but  hasten  public  opinion, 
to  its  final  conclusion . 

It  is  already  aroused  upon  this  subject.  Look  at  New  Hampshire — that  State,, 
which  was  pointed  to  but  a  year  ago,  by  one  of  its  distinguished  citizens,  (then  a. 
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member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Burke,)  in  reference  to  this  Texas  question,  as  the  only 
State  in  the  whole  North  which  could  withstand  the  shock  of  public  opinion.  It 
has  been  the  first  to  fall. 

The  people  are  inquiring  into  their  constitutional  rights  and  liabilities;  and  when 
their  mind  is  made  up,  they  will  take  their  stand  upon  the  exact  line  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  there  they  will  stand  or  perish  amidst  its  ruins. 

The  Constitution  has  been  violated — broken  up.  A  foreign  government  and  a 
foreign  people  have  been  brought  into  the  Union ,  or  rather  a  new  Union  has  been 
formed  with  a  foreign  government  and  a  foreign  people,  by  a  joint  resolution 
passed  by  a  bare  majority  of  Congress.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution  will  suffer  this  blotch  to  remain  upon  its  hitherto  fair  face,  or 
whether  they  will  wipe  it  off  by  a  repeal  of  the  unconstitutional  law. 


t 
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APPENDIX. 


OotnpcLrutivB  populaiiou  of  the  Free  and  Slave  States.)  compiled  from  Profe^or 
TuckeFs  Progress  of  population  and  wealth  in  the  United  States  in  fifty 

years. 


FREE  STATES. 

SLAVE  STATES. 

State. 

Population  in 
1840. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Popula¬ 
tion  to 
sq.  mile. 

State. 

Population  in 
1840. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Popula¬ 
tion  to  ; 
sq.  mile. 

Maine 

New  Hamp. 
Vermont 
Mas’chusetts 
R  Island 
Connecticut - 
New  York  - 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan  - 

501,793 

284,574 

291,948 

737,699 

108,830 

309,978 

2,428,921 

373,306 

1,724,033 

1,519,467 

685,866 

476,183 

212,267 

32,000 

9,200 

9,800 

8,750 

1,300 

5,100 

49,000 

7,500 

47.500 
39,750 

36.500 
57,900 
59,700 

15.6 
30.9 
29.8 

86.5 

83.7 

60.8 

49.5 

49.7 

36.6 
38.2 

18.8 
8.2 
3.5 

Delaware  - 
Maryland  - 
Dist.  Col.  - 
Virginia  - 
N.  Carolina 
S.  Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama  - 
Mississippi 
Louisiana  - 
Tennessee  - 
Kentucky  - 
Missouri  - 
Arkansas  - 

78,085 

470,019 

43,712 

1,239,797 

753,419 

594,398 

691,302 

500,756 

375,651 

352,411 

829,210 

779,828 

383,702 

95,574 

2,200 

11,150 

100 

66,620 

49,500- 

31,750 

61.500 
52,900 
47,680 
49,300 
40,200 

40.500 

65.500 
55,000 

35.5  i 
42.0 

43.7  , 
18.6- 

15.2 

18.7 

11.2 
11.1 

7.8 
•  7.1 

20.6 
19.2 

5.8 
1.7  ' 

9,654,865 

364,000 

26.5 

7,279,954 

573,900 

12.1 

.  • 

Average  population  to  the  square  mile  in  the  free  States,  26.5 ;  in  the  slave  States,  12.1. 


Number  of  White  persons  over  20  years  of  age^  in  each  State^  who  cannot  read 
and  write  ^  according  to  the  Ce?isus  of  1840,  and  the  ratio  which  they  bear  to 
the  White  population  of  such  State, 


State. 

White  popula¬ 
tion. 

Illiterate. 

Ratio 
as  1  to 

State. 

.White  popula¬ 
tion. 

Illiterate. 

Ratio 
as  1  to 

Maine 

New  Hamp. 
Vermont 
Mas’chusetts 
R.  Island  - 
Connecticut- 
New  York  - 
New  Jersey - 
Pen’sylvania 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan  - 

500,438 

284,036 

291,218 

729,030 

105.587 
301,856 

2,378,890 

351.588 
1,676,115 
1,502,122 

678,698 

472,254 

211,560 

3,241 

942 

2,276 

4,448 

1,614 

526 

44,452 

6,385 

33,940 

35,394 

38,100 

27,502 

2,173 

154. 

300. 

128. 

164. 

65.4 
574. 

53.5 
55. 

49.4 

42.4 
17.8 
17.1 
97.3 

Delaware  - 
Maryland  - 
Dist.  Col.  - 
Virginia  - 
N.  Carolina 
S.  Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama  - 
Mississippi 
Louisiana  - 
Arkansas  - 
Tennessee  - 
Kentucky  - 
Missouri  - 

58,561 

318,204 

30,657 

740,968 

484^870 

259,084 

407,695 

335,185 

179,074 

158,457 

77,174 

640,627 

590,253 

323,888 

4,832 

11,817 

1,033 

58,787 

56,609 

20,615 

30,717 

22,592 

8,360 

4,861 

6,567 

58,531 

40,018 

19,457 

12.1 

26.^ 

29.6 

12.6 
8.5 

12.5 
13.2 

14.8 
21.4 

32.6 

11.8 
10.9 

14.7 
16.6 

9,483,592 

200,993 

46.1 

4,604,697 

344,796 

13.3 

Ratio  of  illiterate  in  the  free  States,  exclusive  of  the  colored  population,  1  to  46.1 ;  m  the  slave  States 
1  to  13.3. 


